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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



THE MUSEUM DEPARTMENT 
OF PRINTS 1 

IN December last the Trustees created 
a Department of Prints, and appointed me 
curator of the department. It seems prop- 
er, therefore, that I should as shortly as 
I can give you some notion of my ideas con- 
cerning prints and the art museum. 

As I understand it, the principal func- 
tion of a print department in a museum of 
art is to conserve for the pleasure and 
benefit of the public a collection of prints 
which are of value as works of art. It is 
usually easy enough to say whether a 
print is a work of art or not, just as one 
can say whether a book has a literary value 
— but cases are nevertheless distressingly 
frequent where the question is not readily 
to be solved. Prints touch life intimately 
at so many points and in so many ways 
that often it is difficult to say that a print 
which should have an undoubted and 
honorable position in any well-rounded 
collection has a distinct artistic value. 
Many times technical innovations of the 
most startling and important kind are 
first found in original prints of little or no 
artistic value, still more often are they 
found in prints the sole value of which 
from the artistic point of view lies in the 
fact that they are pictorial records of other 
men's work — the place of which, aside 
from their value as documents in the 
history of engraving, is far better filled by 
the poorest half-tone reproduction. Thus 
it comes that the print collection of a 
museum cannot be formed solely upon 
Yes or No answers to the question: Is it a 
work of art? Rather must it be, like the 
library of a professor of literature, com- 
posed of a corpus of prints in themselves 
distinctly works of art, filled out and illus- 
trated by many prints which have only a 
technical historical importance. To make 
a museum collection on strictly aesthetic 
grounds would perforce end in amassing 
a body of material which would reflect 
rather the immediate personal predilections 
of the group of men who formed it than 

'An address before the Members of the Cor- 
poration of the Museum at their annual meeting 
on January 1 5. 



anything else — a proceeding fraught with 
the gravest responsibility for all concerned. 

In few other fields of collecting have the 
swings of the pendulum of taste been more 
rapid or more erratic. Twenty years ago 
Canaletto was little thought of, and thirty- 
five years ago people made collections of 
Raphael Morghen. Moreover, with the 
single possible exceptions of book and 
coin collecting, the field of prints is the 
only one in which works of art have a 
more or less well-recognized market value, 
with the result that as nowhere else is the 
aesthetically immaterial so large a factor 
in money value or popular appreciation. 
Rarity, quarter inches of margin, a penciled 
direction to the printer, general interest 
in the subject represented — such things 
as these all play their part in the making 
of prices and renown, yet none of them has 
to do with beauty or worth. The desir- 
ability of prints from the private collec- 
tor's point of view changes with his house- 
hold decoration, the place where he lives, 
the books he reads, the houses he frequents 
— and last though not least, the auction 
prices — so that he who today shall say in 
authoritative fashion, This is gold and 
This is dross, is in grave danger of his repu- 
tation, for he is staking it in a shifting sand. 

There is, however, a line which can be 
drawn — that with few exceptions the prints 
gathered for a museum collection shall be 
of importance for the manner in which 
they represent things, and not for the 
things they represent. A more precise 
definition of the print as work of art 
I cannot give. It will, however, exclude 
from consideration the vast majority of 
the "ana," topography, sporting and 
theatrical prints, costume, portraits, and 
reproductive work as such. It will also 
exclude impressions the value of which 
depends upon something not upon the 
copper plate or wooden block when it was 
printed, for I do not consider that a mu- 
seum of art should be interested in auto- 
graphs or the blank paper of which mar- 
gins are made, or that it should be con- 
cerned with rarity pure and simple. 

After such a statement as that, it may 
be that some one will ask: What remains? 
and to such a question, were it to be put, 
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I could only answer, Everything. For 
just as every printed picture is technically 
a print, so is there no field which does not 
contain its works of art. That it is an 
eighteenth-century calling card, does not 
take it out of the category any more than 
does the fact that it is one of the greatest 
designs that ever came from the hand of 
Mantegna, Diirer, or Rembrandt. And 
this is the basis of one of the most charming 
and amusing aspects of the study of prints, 
because, their medium being printer's ink, 
they throw open to their student with the 
most complete abandon the whole gamut 
of human life and endeavor, from the most 
ephemeral of courtesies to the loftiest 
pictorial presentations of man's spiritual 
aspirations. This very humanness has 
been one of the chief reasons for the poor 
esteem in which they have been held at 
various times and places, our most useful 
intimacy with them having often kept 
people from recognizing them as anything 
other than utilitarian documents or senti- 
mental decoration, from seeing in them 
any intrinsic merit. 

And yet the fact remains that the print 
is the only form of original pictorial art 
with which the greater public ever comes 
into intimate contact. Paintings, draw- 
ings, tapestries, and enamels are not for 
the poor, and neither is any of them avail- 
able for more than one man's house at 
a time, but the print can be struck off ad 
nauseam — whole countries are filled with 
it, there are even some prints which after 
a few moments' talk one can almost pre- 
dicate will be found in the house of a 
new acquaintance. We can not leave 
them behind us, for even our books and 
periodicals are full of them, did we but 
know it. And here is one of the sorrows 
of the matter — we have become so accus- 
tomed to the little picture set in the page 
of text that we see it just as we see the 
type, usually quite unconscious of its 
existence, so intent are we upon the things 
that lie back of the actual printed page. 
It is much like the glass from which we 
drink without taking thought of the mar- 
velous thing it is. 

1 can hardly think of a field which has 
not at some time or other been illuminated 



by the hand of some considerable draughts- 
man, from the wonderful arabesques in 
that early Venetian geometry, to Blake's 
woodcuts for a school Virgil, and Charles 
Jacque's for a book on how to keep chick- 
ens. Thus for any one who is amused 
by the follies of men there is little sport 
more interesting or charming than the 
joyous adventure that is the print collec- 
tor's — for his quarry is wary and his chase 
leads him far afield. The pile of old poli- 
tical cartoons yields its Goya and its 
Daumier, the costume plates their Hollars 
and Moreaus, sheet music and the song 
book a Millet and a Daubigny, topography 
Canaletto, Meryon, and Whistler. While 
the Bible— well, the Bible illustrators are 
an army in themselves; Schongauer, Man- 
tegna, and Rembrandt, their great mar- 
shals. It seems almost as though no field 
of human endeavor had not its pictorial 
genius hidden away — if only we have the 
eyes to discover him. 

And so it happens that the world of the 
printed picture is the most easily avail- 
able for the study of "art" — that elusive, 
intangible thing, so much talked of, so 
little thought about, and so very different 
from the study of "the arts"— for one poor 
man can assemble such a collection of 
original prints as for sheer artistry will 
put to shame all but few collections of 
paintings or sculpture formed by any one 
person. In comparison with other fields 
it is so simple, so free from the entangle- 
ments of authenticity and attribution, 
so narrowed by its traditional monochro- 
matic restriction, that the collector or 
student, with the exercise of but little 
will power, can dismiss from his mind all 
questions of fashion, "importance," his- 
toric relationship, and technical develop- 
ment — all the points of the fancier and the 
learning of the connoisseur — and thus, 
unhampered by the lore of the books and 
the fable of the market-place, concentrate 
his intelligence upon the solution of his 
aesthetic problem. 

Aside from such introspection with its 
heartburns and constant demands on 
one's intellectual probity, prints afford a 
field for delightful investigation comparable 
to few if any others. If one is interested in 
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archaeology, the beginnings have their 
quaint aspects, founded as they are in the 
economic response to those great under- 
lying human frailties of vanity, vice, and 
superstition; for the earliest prints were 
cloth stamped to imitate brocades, play- 
ing cards, and talismans. Is one interested 
in the development of social custom, the 
life of man of every degree is set forth with 
quizzical humor from the time of the Mas- 
ter of the Housebook, sometime in the 
third quarter of the fifteenth century, 
to the inimitable pages of the Charivari, 
that great storehouse of early nineteenth- 
century life and manners. Would one 
confine oneself to the study of prints as 
such, and be of a reading turn of mind, 
let him study the history of technique and 
find out the secret of Elzheimer's white 
etching ground — as elusive a secret as 
what song the sirens sung. Should, how- 
ever, one prefer simply to play detective 
with one's eye, let him separate the real 
Rembrandts from the Rembrandts of the 
catalogues; it is a pleasant solitaire, and 
like choosing the ten best books for a 
desert isle one gets a different answer 
each time one tries. From one point of 
view the most charming thing about the 
historical study of prints is the often 
footless chase it leads one through human 
records — the keen delight of hunting rather 
than the sober satisfaction of bringing 
home the game. Thus the closest approxi- 
mation to the date of the earliest etching 
was arrived at through the study of the 
portraits of a court fool, and the mysterious 
meaning of some of Durer's woodcuts 
solved casually by a tailor's costume book. 

One further word about the new depart- 
ment, and I shall have finished. With the 
exception of the Library the other depart- 
ments of the Museum have constantly on 
exhibition a very large portion of the 
objects under their care. In the print 
department this cannot be so — as the 
exhibition galleries at any one time will 
hold a very small portion of the collection. 
In order that the collection may serve 
its purpose, therefore, the departmental 
study room will be the place to which most 
persons not merely casually looking at 



prints will have to come. It is my inten- 
tion and very earnest hope that many 
people shall come to that study room, 
where it will be my very great pleasure 
and constant endeavor to serve them in 
their aesthetic diversion and to aid and 
cheer them in their researches. 

W. M. I., Jr. 

WILLIAM M. CHASE, PAINTER 1 

1 HE qualifying word in the title of this 
article is not here used in its generic 
and merely professional sense, as signi- 
fying a producer of pictures, but in that 
more special and emphatic signification 
that distinguishes the kind and quality of 
an artistic talent. Of all our artists Mr. 
Chase is the most distinctively and em- 
phatically a painter, marked for such 
both by his powers and by his limitations. 
He cares little for abstract form, less for 
composition, and hardly at all for thought 
or story; but the iridescence of a fish's 
back or the creamy softness of a woman's 
shoulder, the tender blue of a morning 
sky or the vivid crimson of a silken scarf — 
yes, or the red glow of a copper kettle or 
the variegated patches of clothes hung 
out to dry — these things he seizes upon 
and delights in, and renders with wonderful 
deftness and precision. He is, as it were, 
a wonderful human camera — a seeing ma- 
chine — walking up and down in the world, 
and in the humblest things as in the finest 
discovering and fixing for us beauties we 
had else not thought of. Place him before 
a palace or a market stall, in Haarlem, 
Holland, or in Harlem, New York, and 
he will show us that light is everywhere, 
and that nature is always infinitely inter- 
esting. His art is objective and external, 
but all that he sees he can render, and he 
sees everything that has positive and inde- 
pendent existence. He is a technician of 
the breed of Hals and Velasquez; a painter, 
in a word. We have more imaginative 
artists, better draughtsmen, men of a subt- 
ler and more personal talent, but we have 

1 Extracts from an article printed in Harper's 
Magazine for March, 1889, copyrighted, 1889, by 
Harper and Brothers, and reprinted by the cour- 
tesy of the publishers and the author. 
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